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In the early days of our century when almost everything 
people wore—except detachable collars—originated in a cotton 
or flax field, on an animal’s back or in a silk worm’s stomach, 
two young Swiss chemists set out to give men a variety of man- 
made materials with which to clothe their nakedness. 

The collar itself was not overlooked. It was made of a 
highly-inflammable substance called “celluloid”, whose wearer 
risked immolation near an open fire. It could start smouldering 
along the edges if a youth even courted a little too passionately. 
Motion picture film of the day was of the same dangerous sub- 
stance, as the “No Smoking” signs in movie theatres attested. 

The two chemists, brothers Camille and Henry Dreyfus, 
decided that along with man-made fabrics they might as well 
invent something better and safer than celluloid. 

The story of how they solved both these problems with one 
remarkable substance—the non-inflammable synthetic called 
“cellulose acetate”’—is now history. So too are the genius 
Dreyfus brothers, who eventually owned some 2,000 patents. 
Henry, the younger, died in London in 1944. Camille died in 
New York City in 1956. 

Their long struggles to perfect and popularize the fibre 
they called “celanese,” are now forgetten. So too are their 
labours for the two great democracies, Britain and the United 
States, which forced them to spend most of their lives an ocean 
apart. The only contact between these two eccentric Swiss 
gentlemen, except for rare meetings, was by trans-Atlantic cable, 
daily calls in any of the six or seven languages they spoke (all 
of them badly) which invariably began, “Hello, brother, how’s 
the weather by you there. . ?” 

For men whose infrequent exposure to fresh air came 
when they passed a hotel or lab window, and whose exercise 
was pacing up and down board rooms, their concern with 
meteorological conditions caused never-ending amusement. But 
the huge Celanese companies they created in Britain, the United 
States and Canada excite admiration rather than mirth. So too 
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does the unique philosophy they lived by, and which their heirs 
fully endorse. 

Simply stated, this creed ordains that any 
company formed in any country to make and pro- 
mote Celanese-licensed products should be managed 
and owned by nationals of that country. Yet para- 
doxically, this independent concern should feel free 
to call upon the parent body for advice, technical 
data or even finances, if necessary. 

Bachelor Henry Dreyfus’s great love, British Celanese, 
has been merged since his death into a larger concern. But 
Camille’s monument to enlightened free enterprise, the Celanese 
Corporation of America, is still forging ahead. If anything, 
childless Camille’s chosen heir, Harold Blancke, has an even 
greater understanding than his late mentor of the prides, aspira- 
tions—and resentments—of nations not yet possessing the 
enormous financial and technical resources of the USA and the 
Celanese Corporation itself. 

“We have to become responsible corporate citizens of any 
country we enter,” said Mr. Blancke, in a policy statement of 
1961. “We must identify ourselves with that country’s interests.” 

This is the story of the Celanese Corporation of America’s 
$250 million-plus stake in one of those countries, Canada; 
how it grew and what it has meant in terms of employment, 
opportunity and a fuller life for thousands of Canadians. 
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The Celanese Corporation of America did not become 
deeply interested in Canada till after World War II, and then 
only because of a crisis in raw material supply. Yet despite its 
relative late-coming, at a time when many Canadians believed 
all the bonanzas had been found and all the worthwhile indus- 
tries were in others’ hands, the Corporation has pioneered in 
every field it has entered. It has literally lit the way for more 
cautious firms—Canadian and otherwise—to follow. 

Celanese, for example, was the first company in British 
Columbia history to ask to manage a large tract of crown forest 
land on a perpetual basis, as a supply source for a large pulp 
mill. Though many other licences have since been granted, 
Celanese is the proud owner of “Tree Farm Licence No. 1,” 
granted in May, 1948, for 825,000 acres of productive forest 
near Terrace, B.C. So well has this acreage been managed that 
it has become the model for all others to emulate. 

“Every other firm had the same chance to come in here 
and start harvesting timber like a perpetual farm crop,” says 
Dudley Little, MLA for Terrace. “But it was an American 
company which actually did something about it. Yet all the 
employees are Canadians and everything is exported in a refined 
state, so it’s obvious that Canada is reaping the biggest benefits.” 

In the mid-fifties, when Celanese was granted its second 
Tree Farm Licence (TFL No. 23) it was to supply wood for 
another totally new endeavor: the first inland pulp mill in B.C. 
By proving this risky venture economically sound, Celanese 
prompted at least five other mills to contemplate locating in 
the interior, to the rapid development and enrichment of their 
respective regions. 

In 1951 Celanese braved the ridicule of economists on 
both sides of the 49th parallel by creating a cellulose acetate 
and chemicals complex at Edmonton, Alberta, thousands of 
miles from its main markets in the east. “The only ones who’ll 
make any money out of this hare-brained scheme,” said many 
experts, “are the Canadian railways.” The railways did prosper 


but so, ultimately, did Celanese. Within a short time at least 
six other chemical firms saw the sense of being close to raw 
materials rather than markets and set up their own plants near 
Edmonton, to the benefit of this western metropolis. 

Almost unknown to Edmontonians however is the fact 
that some of these firms located near the city only after 
Celanese had agreed to supply them with basic services—light, 
steam, water. 

Celanese, which has erected some $250 million worth of 
installations across Canada, and annually pays out more than 
$40 million in wages to its 9,000-odd employees, has also 
pioneered in a widely divergent range of fields: forest fire-fighting 
methods, union management relations, education and housing, 
personnel training methods, reforestation, research, the war 
against water pollution and a host of others. 

“Pioneering in the north and the interior of B.C., as well 
as starting a chemical industry where none existed before, is 
not without its difficulties and costs,” says M. W. Mackenzie, 
former deputy minister of Trade & Commerce, who has headed 
Celanese enterprises in Canada since 1952. “But we have sur- 
vived, and something concrete has been established.” 

What kept the Celanese Corporation out of Canada till 
after 1945 was not lack of interest but lack of jurisdiction: 


Canadian Celanese, a pet project of Camille Dreyfus, had been 
operating a successful textile business in Drummondville, Que., 
since 1927. It had exclusive rights for acetate sales in Canada, 
just as British Celanese had for the Commonwealth and the 
Celanese Corporation for the USA and other non-British lands. 

In 1945, however, Camille’s health began to fail, and he 
turned over the presidency of the Corporation to Harold Blancke, 
his 40-year-old assistant. Blancke, a merchandizing wizard who 
was to boost acetate fibre sales from $105 million to $232 mil- 
lion in the next five years, believed that this cozy division of 
sales areas was breeding complacency in the Celanese family 
at a time when it needed every ounce of initiative it could 
muster. Patent rights were expiring, foreign exchange was 
hampered. And where once acetate had been the only man- 
made fibre on the market, many now competed for the textile 
and plastics dollar. Still wryly remembered was the off-hand 
remark made by a high Celanese official about a new rival 
product in 1940. 

“Nylon?” sneered that official. “Ah, it’s only a flash in 
the pan!” 

With other such flashes around now as well, it was defin- 
itely time to throw off the shackles. 

The final push towards British Columbia was the realiza- 
tion that for its acetate fibres—the backbone of its business— 
Celanese needed a huge, steady source of cellulose. The chem- 
icals to process it into acetate were available. But where could 
a vast supply of cellulose be found? 

In one way, this had been a vexing problem since 1910, 
when the Dreyfuses made their first cellulose acetate film and 
sold it by the mile to their first customer, Pathé Films, as a 
non-inflammable motion-picture base. This acetate was made 
by dissolving cotton linters—the fine threads left on the cotton 
seed after the longer fibres had been removed—in acetic acid, 
the closest household version of which is known as vinegar. 

Cotton linters made a fine grade of CA. But the cost of 
them varied enormously. A bad crop anywhere could send the 


price of all linters soaring from $200 to $600 a ton overnight. 

At first this cost factor was not important, because CA 
movie film was so superior it could be sold at any price. Its 
non-inflammable properties also made it invaluable during 
World War I as a coating for Allied aircraft, the fuselages of 
which were just cotton fabric stretched over wire frames. It was 
to manufacture this CA coating—or “dope”, as it was known 
—that the Dreyfus brothers left Switzerland and threw in their 
lot with the Allies. 

The dope not only tightened and waterproofed the plane’s 
fabric skin. It also gave pilots the comforting feeling that they 
would not fry in their cockpits if a stray spark lit on a wing. 
It was in CA-protected craft that Bishop, Collishaw, Barker, 
Brown and other Canadian aces spent many of their finest hours. 

For such vital military purposes, the Dreyfuses had no 
difficulty getting all the linters they needed. After 1918, how- 
ever, things returned to normal. The high cost of linters became 
especially vexing in the early 1920’s when the brothers dis- 
covered a method of producing and dyeing CA fibre. It made 
excellent clothes, but at $5 a pound for the yarn, who could 
afford them? 

After countless experiments in both Britain and the USA, 
the brothers hit upon an inexpensive method of making CA 
fibre from high grade wood-pulp. But before they could act, 
World War II was upon them, and with it the old problem of 
linter supply. And this time they had no priorities. They had to 
battle for linters on the open market, especially with the manu- 
facturers of the explosive called RDX, which used huge quanti- 
ties of linters. 

The coming of peace in 1945 brought no respite in the 
cotton linter problem. But now there was an alternative raw 
material: wood cellulose. 

And so the Celanese Corporation came to Canada. 


COTTON IN BLOOM 


The linter market was unpredictable but British Columbia 
had the answer. 
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It was an absurd situation in many ways. Few people in 
the Celanese Corporation of America had ever been inside a 
pulp mill. Yet they were coming to Canada, one of the world’s 
leading pulp and paper producers and trying to look knowing 
—or at least not totally stupid—about pulp. 

Ideally, they would like to learn about pulp from a 
Canadian partner, say a producer in New Brunswick, Quebec 
or B.C. The standard method of processing wood for paper 
pulp was quite similar to that for CA pulp, except that the 
latter had to be much purer—at least 96% pure cellulose to be 
exact. If a deal could be made with some Canadian firm already 
in the paper pulp business, this process could readily be modi- 
fied to produce the “high alpha pulp” Celanese required. 

But Celanese would have to be assured of receiving huge 
quantities of high alpha pulp at an economic rate. No shortages 
or quotas could be tolerated. Celanese had had its fill of that 
sort of trouble with cotton linters. 

Try as he might, however, Harold Blancke could make no 
satisfactory deal. Many Canadian owners were willing to let 
Celanese build additions to their mills to produce CA pulp. 
But they all insisted that control be kept in their hands. As a 
businessman, Blancke sympathized with them. But as a manu- 
facturer hungry for pulp—not for a year or two but for perhaps 
centuries—he could not possibly acquiesce. He finally came to 
the sad conclusion that if Celanese wanted the variety and 
volume of pulp it had to have, it must make that pulp itself. 

From the standpoint of both Celanese and British Colum- 
bia, this decision could not have come at a better time. 

Only the year before, in 1945, Chief Justice Gordon 
McGregor Sloan, of the B.C. Supreme Court, had published the 
results of his three-year study into the province’s forest situa- 
tion. Noting that the magnificent stands of huge saw-trees on 
the lower coast and Vancouver Island were now only memories, 
while whole forests in the interior were dying from over- 
maturity, Chief Justice Sloan was highly critical of the terms 
under which loggers had hitherto been permitted to cut only 


the trees they desired, with little thought for future needs. 

“The system of temporary tenures...did not offer any 
inducement to the operators to do other than cut off their 
mature timber and then move on to other areas, without regard 
to the productivity of the land and its capacity to produce a 
continuous crop of timber,” he declared. “Operators, to main- 
tain production, simply ‘cut and got out.’ They were transients, 
consuming the forest as they went along, without any permanent 
interest in the land...” 

What was required, he suggested, was a new system of 
tenure which would require firms to cut all the trees on their 
limits, not just the best ones. This would mean they must go 
into the pulp business as well as the lumber business. And they 
must be required to maintain their forests on a perpetual basis. 
Only thusly could B.C. be assured of even having any decent 
forests in its future. 

When these recommendations were accepted by Forestry 
Minister E. T. Kenney and put into law, local forest operators 
were stunned. But to Celanese, they sounded wonderful. It 
immediately asked for and received the first Forest Management 
(later Tree Farm) licence. It was for a tract of land near Terrace, 
hundreds of miles north of existing woods operations, so far 
north that no other company would accept it. Harold Blancke 
immediately flew into the area by private plane, since no airline 
went near Terrace. And he was delighted with what he saw. 

“Tt’s magnificent country,’ he reported to his directors, 
“and the main line of the Canadian National Railway runs 
right through Terrace. It’s tailor-made for a big woods operation.” 

The Celanese Corporation had found its pulp bonanza. 


ee 


HIGH ALPHA PULP FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
THE RAW MATERIAL FOR CELLULOSE ACETATE. 
Temporary tenure was not good enough. 
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British Columbia’s new laws stipulated that a pulp mill 
must be set up as a prerequisite to owning a Tree Farm Licence. 
It was in this endeavor that Celanese inexperience was to prove 
costly. 

The natural site for the mill was Prince Rupert, 90 miles 
west of Terrace. It had a good harbour, was 400 miles closer 
to the Orient than Vancouver, and had direct rail links to the 
East. There were also modern dock installations eight miles 
south of the town, built by the USA during the war to expedite 
war material shipments to Alaska and the Pacific Theatre. 
These docks were now idle and up for leasing. 

The only real lack was skilled pulp workers, for no mill 
had ever been erected so far north. Rupert’s big industry was 
fishing for halibut and salmon. It had remained fairly constant 
ever since the town was incorporated .in 1910. But fishing was 
a seasonal occupation which shut down in winter, forcing men 
into idleness, the running up of big grocery bills on credit, and 
as one fisherman put it, into “playing an awful lot of pool.” 

The coming of Celanese promised to radically alter this 
way of life, for it guaranteed year-round work and a steady 
income for men who learned the new trade. Despite these ad- 
vantages, however, Celanese was not made as welcome as it 
had expected. 

“The Americans building the mill had never heard of 
public relations,” recalls a prominent citizen. “They acted as 
if we were colonials they unfortunately didn’t have time to 
civilize.” 

It was with satisfaction rather than dismay, therefore, that 
the locals heard that things weren’t going too well at the mill. 
For example, the builders seemed to be trying for world’s 
record length in jack-ladders. Why didn’t they put the barking 
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PRINCE RUPERT PULP MILL. 
Was this trip really necessary? 
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and chipping plant at the water’s edge instead of up on the hill? 
Then they wouldn’t need a jack ladder at all. There were other 
faults obvious even to the “colonials” but they gave up pointing 
them out because nobody paid any attention. “We take our 
orders from New York,” was the invariable reply. 

Similar boners were being pulled in Terrace. Faced with 
big railway bills for hauling logs to Prince Rupert, Celanese 
men decided to run them down the Skeena River instead. Old- 
timers warned them of the danger. These western rivers were 
not like the Gatineau or Restigouche rivers in the east. A quick 
thaw could raise the Skeena five feet overnight, and where 
would your logs be then? Up on the mountain sides, or out to 
sea, that’s where. 

But Celanese refused to heed. And on its first drive, 


$100,000 worth of logs were caught in a sudden flood and 
swept out to sea. Delighted fishermen gave up fishing and went 
log-hunting instead. At $10 apiece, they were the best catch 
around. 

The only good result of this abortive drive was that the 
CNR offered lower rates for hauling logs. Celanese accepted. 

Despite these mistakes however, Celanese started its pulp 
operations in mid-1951. About 750 men were trained and 
working and Prince Rupert began to show the effects of their 
spending. New homes, schools, stores, services of all kinds 
sprang up to meet the demand. The same was happening in 
Terrace. But there was still littke communication between the 
mill and the town. 

But meanwhile, a greater crisis than mere lack of rapport 
was looming up for Celanese’s new Prince Rupert plant. 

The mill started churning out 200 tons of pulp per day in 
June, 1951. In July, barely a month later, the bottom dropped 
out of the parent Celanese Corporation as competition from 
other fibres suddenly overwhelmed its one-shot operations. 

As Fortune Magazine was to describe it years later, “Few 
companies rose so high only to fall so low as Celanese Corp. of 
America did. Between D-Day and mid-1951, Celanese became 
a blue chip on Wall Street, even though its fortunes were tied 
to the fiercely competitive textiles market. 

“Then Celanese fell on its face: sales and profits tumbled, 
and stockholders took a bad beating as the price of its shares 
tumbled from $58 in 1951 to $16 in 1954...” 

With collapse facing the parent body, what would be the 
fate of the fledging Prince Rupert mill? Celanese had guaranteed 
the market for its pulp. What good was this guarantee now that 
acetate itself was a drug on the market? 

The answer came immediately: Celanese would honour its 
Canadian commitments. The jobs of all the mill workers were 
safe. 

It was an act of faith which would be fully vindicated in 
the tough, struggling years ahead. 
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The expenses of creating a new pulp industry in the far 
north had been borne entirely by Celanese. Now, to obtain 
working capital for Columbia Cellulose — as the Canadian 
company was called — $20 million worth of bonds were 
offered to trust companies. Within a week they were sold, 80% 
of them to Canadians. 

Meanwhile Harold Blancke, casting about for alternative 
endeavours, realized that his cracking plant at Bishop, Texas, 
could readily produce far more chemicals than acetic acid and 
acetic anhydride needed for the manufacture of CA. So to 
avoid competing with the customers for his fibres, he made 
the drastic move of selling all his looms and concentrated on 
building up his chemicals market potential. 

It was then that Edmonton came into focus. 

Just south of Edmonton in 1947 the U.S.-backed Imperial 
Oil company had capped a $200 million exploration drive by 
bringing in the first wells to broach the vast subterranean seas 
of oil under the foothills province. The relative proximity of 
Edmonton to Prince Rupert — one rich in oil and gas, the 
other in pulp — was encouraging. Assuming that the slump in 
CA sales was only temporary, a combined acetate-chemicals 
complex at Edmonton might be a good bet for the future. 

The big drawback was Edmonton’s isolation. Against it 
could be weighed the nearness to raw materials. The latter won. 

Construction began late in 1951 on a 400-acre tract of 
farmland on the North Saskatchewan River just downstream 
from the city. It lasted two years, involved the spending of some 
$80 million and provided employment for hundreds of con- 
struction workers. But when the 17-building plant opened in 
November, 1953, the real problems were only beginning: 
finding staff and markets. 

To help the complex get under way, many Canadians 
were sent to the USA for training, and a score of American 
experts came to Edmonton. With their help, there was a mini- 
mum of difficulty starting the petro-chemicals end of the plant. 
But the textiles section’s labour problems proved far more 


difficult to solve, since Alberta had never had a textiles industry 
before. Company agents had to scour the labour exchanges, 
advertise, literally pluck men and women off the street for the 
mill. As they checked in, they were put into a three-month 
training course at good rates of pay. 

“We had our troubles, too, sorting out who would go 
where and at what rates,” recalls Neil Reimer, head of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic union in Edmonton and vice-president 
of the Canadian Labour Congress. “But from the outset Cana- 
dian Chemical and Cellulose (the new company) talked turkey. 
We've had our differences but we’ve never even come close 
to a strike.” 

But though staffing was a headache, it was a mild one 
compared to the marketing migraine. During construction, the 
price of CA had remained at 57¢ a pound, the Canadian dollar 
at about 91¢ U.S. With these bonuses, selling CA on world 
markets seemed a cinch, despite the distances involved. 

Then the blow fell. Almost overnight the Canadian dollar 
rose to $1.06 U.S. and the value of CA plummetted to 32¢. 
“This happened just as the plant was opening,” says Robinson 
Ord, president of Canadian Chemical since its founding. “It 
meant we were giving our competitors an advantage of about 
15%. And we still had that great distance to cope with.” 

Ord, a brilliant, Oxford-trained Britisher, felt the uncer- 
tainty even more keenly, having just come from a 25-year stint 
with a flourishing U.S. firm. But the challenge had to be met 
if the new western complex was to survive. By round-the-clock 


salesmanship, he had just managed to get enough orders to 
keep the plant going when Celanese announced it was making 
arrangements to sell upwards of 60% of Edmonton’s CA 
output to the company’s sister firms in Mexico, Columbia and 
Venezuela. 


“This generous move by Celanese gave us a whole new 
lease on life,” says Ord. 


To ensure the permanency of this new lease he set up a 
research laboratory at Edmonton, to be staffed by Canadians 
who would work closely with Celanese and the University of 
Alberta. In this, Ord was recognizing a fundamental law: no 
firm dealing on the world market could survive without close 
ties with researchers in other lands. Every Canadian chemicals 
firm had such ties, some with US firms, some with British, a 
few European companies. 

Every Canadian firm but one, that was. 

The lone exception was Ord’s only competitor in the Ca- 
nadian CA field: Canadian Celanese in Drummondville, once 
closely tied to the Celanese Corporation, but now making its 
way alone — and doing a very good job of it. 

It was only a slight advantage, Ord knew, but the Drum- 
mondville firm’s lack of world connections must inevitably 
work against it. He couldn’t know that 10 years later, Cana- 
dian Chemical and Canadian Celanese would merge. All he 
knew for certain was that in 1953, his bitterest rival was Cana- 
dian Celanese. 


RESEARCHER AT CHEMCELL’S 
EDMONTON LABS. 


ONE OF THE CONTROL ROOMS 
AT EDMONTON. 


A lopsided dollar 
and a 32-cent pound 
made distance a drag. 
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In its own fashion, Canadian Celanese was one of the 
most remarkable companies in Canada. 

From its beginnings in 1926, it had never had a slack day, 
never lacked markets. During the depression it was virtually 
the only company providing steady work for thousands in Que- 
bec’s Eastern Townships. “Without Celanese there would hardly 
be a Drummondville,” said Mayor Marcel Marier. “Celanese 
is Drummondville.” 

Celanese also provided steady work in Sorel, Plessisville 
and Montreal. But its heart was in Drummondville, the riding 
which had sent Sir Wilfrid Laurier to Parliament for so long. 
It had originally located there because of cheap power, the 
presence of trained textile workers and the nearness to Mont- 
real, the centre of Canada’s clothing industry. The region was 
not good for farming, so Celanese was only enhancing it by 
bringing in a stable industry. 

But in addition to money and machines, Celanese imported 
another resource: many Anglo-Saxons from Britain and the 
United States, whose demands for good housing, roads, schools 
and other amenities created a modern city in a very short time. 

To Drummondville’s predominantly French-Canadian citi- 
zenry the two groups of newcomers were a never-ending aston- 
ishment. Almost none of them spoke French, of course, but 
even their English was incomprehensible. The Americans 
adapted rapidly, but les anglais! Mon dieu! They wore practically 
nothing in winter and in summer played a puzzling game called 
“cricket”, stopping for tea whenever one side seemed in danger 
of winning. 

The most respected but puzzling one of all was R. H. 
Sperling, the mill’s first manager. Tall and imperious, this 
electrical engineer from Derbyshire, England, lived in the biggest 
house in the company compound known as “The British 
Square,” where he dressed for dinner each night, and from 
where he started his leisurely stroll to the plant at precisely 
9.15 each morning. In his office, as at home, he was as remote 
as if he’d lived atop Mount Everest. Once when a machine 
exploded in the mill and the section head burst excitedly into 
Sperling’s office to tell him what had happened, the latter 
looked up coldly from his Gazette. 

“J don’t recall we had an appointment this morning,” he 


said. “Please close the door behind you as you leave”. 

Yet this odd, aloof figure, who put screens over the mill’s 
air vents to trap sparrows which he set free on the golf course 
in the vague belief they helped keep the greens in good shape, 
was a soft touch for any community enterprise and a surprisingly 
good mixer at social functions. Equally surprising was the plant’s 
efficiency under his management. Rarely able to discuss ideas 
with him, department heads proceeded on their own, often came 
up with ingenious new products or cheaper manufacturing 
methods. 

Canadian Celanese had originally intended to manufacture 
only acetate fibres, not finished cloth. But from the outset, it 
experienced trouble selling man-made fibres to weavers used to 
the traditional wools, cottons and silks. Weavers claimed that 
acetate — or “artificial silk” as it was known — was impossible 
to iron, wouldn’t hold colours, creased badly, was clammy to 
the touch, etc. 

To counter this bias, Canadian Celanese was forced to set 
up its own weaving and dyeing departments and offer its wares 
directly to the public. This proved a blessing in disguise for 
Drummondville, for in time its weaving department became 
greater than that of the giant Celanese Corporation itself. 

“The Corporation knew more about fibres,’ explains 
Clifford Hargreaves, Lancashire-born weaving superintendent 
who now heads all manufacturing in the company. “But we 
were the experts on fabrics.” 

In 1947, a research lab was set up in Drummondville, 
headed by Maurice Jones, a British chemist. The company was 
by then using wood-pulp, most of which it bought from the 
Canadian International Paper Company in Hawkesbury, Onta- 
rio. So when the bottom dropped out of the CA market in 
1951 and the Celanese Corporation switched to chemicals, it 
looked as if Canadian Celanese must lay off most of its Drum- 
mondville weavers. 

But the research group had a trick up its sleeve. Some 
years before, British Celanese had developed a method of “melt- 
spinning” tri-acetate, the most insoluble form of the compound. 
This involved heating the flake to melting point — instead of 
the usual method of dissolving it — before extruding it as a 
filament. It produced a much tougher fibre. 


British Celanese had the know-how but not the machinery 
for making tri-acetate. Canadian Celanese had both. So while 
the parent company was desperately unloading its looms, Cana- 
dian Celanese was expanding into a field where toughness of 
fibre meant something: the making of carpets. The Canadian 
public, suddenly mad about wall-to-wall broadloom, snapped 
up every yard of flooring material Canadian Celanese produced. 
So instead of a depression, Drummondville started on a 
new boom. 


Now estranged from the Celanese Corporation and under 
an aggressive new president, Charles Palmer, Canadian Celanese 
began turning out a vast range of fibres and finished products: 
dress materials, most of Canada’s suit-linings, rainwear, lingerie, 
cordage, curtains, upholstery, carpets and many more. Then 
it found another chemical that could be melt-spun, called 
“polypropylene.” Woven by a new process called “tufting” — 
which turned out hooked rugs like grandma used to make, 
but at high speed — polypropylene rugs were an instant success. 
And they wore like iron. 

In one ingenious demonstration, a husky college student 
was hired to sit on the arm of a polypropylene-upholstered chair 
and slide down onto the seat — for eight hours a day. By 
summer’s end the student had worn out 12 pairs of denim jeans. 
But the polypropylene upholstery showed no signs of wear 
whatsoever. 

By such eye-catching methods and tactics, Canadian 
Celanese entered the 1960’s on a wave of prosperity. But the 
scientific world outside Canada was moving ahead even faster, 
and with no research ties, Canadian Celanese was starting to 
slip. “We never knew what machines to buy,” recalls Frank 
Magnusson, a department head. “We'd just get them installed 
and they’d be obsolete. It made planning very difficult.” 


Competition from Edmonton was also starting to hurt, 
even though the western city was still doing no weaving, con- 
tenting itself with making fibres for others to weave. So the 
handwriting was on the wall. 

Canadian Celanese, though prosperous, was ready to 
return to the international scene where it once moved with 
familiar ease. 


Glaayouer & 


While Canadian Celanese was fighting for status, the Cela- 
nese Corporation had been making yet another pioneering start. 

Its mill at Prince Rupert had been a notable first, carrying 
sulphite pulp operations far into the north. Its allied forest 
industry at Terrace had initiated year-round woods work. The 
Edmonton complex had brought a brand-new industry to Alberta. 

All these projects — financed by Celanese Corporation 
risk capital, with the unique aim of turning them over to Ca- 
nadians if and when they began thriving — had brought enor- 
mous benefits to Canada. For all of them upgraded raw resources 
into high-value manufactured products which were sold on 
world markets. 

These facts were brought before the Canadian public by 
the investment firm of Hugh Mackay & Company in 1959. 
After an independent study, the firm pointed out that Cela- 
nese operates: 

— in the textile industry, which many investors don’t like. 

— in the chemicals industry, which they don’t understand. 

— in the forest products industry, which they don’t realize. 

“Also” noted the survey, “Celanese does not appear to 
have made any money in the five or six years of its existence.” 

The latter fact was not news to Harold Blancke. Shares in 
the Canadian firm, which has started at $15.50, had at one 
point dropped to $4. They were not yet back to the original 
value. Undaunted, however, Blancke prepared to risk another 
$50 million of his own shareholders’ capital in the most daring 
venture yet: a combined pulp mill and sawmill on the banks of 
the Columbia River in Castlegar, deep in the mountains of 
British Columbia. 

No other B.C. firm had dared erect a pulp mill so far 
from the ocean, fearing ruinous freight rates. Yet when combined 
with a sawmill, its advantages were obvious: it could use all 
varieties of wood, even those in over-aged or “high-graded” 
forests. 

The sawmill would be able to handle even giant timbers. 
The pulp mill would handle anything the sawmill rejected, for 


it would be a kraft pulp mill, using the sulphate process instead 
of the more selective sulphite process as at Prince Rupert. The 
sulphite process could not handle heavily-resinous woods such 
as Douglas fir, pine or cedar. When cut at Terrace, such species 
were traded to private loggers for hemlock, as a rule. 

Sulphate or kraft pulp processes could utilize even heavily- 
resinous trees, plus the waste from sawmills. The pulp itself 
was not used for making CA, but for a vast assortment of 
modern products, from writing papers to disposable diapers. 
New uses turned up daily, as a glance at any supermarket shelf 
would prove. 

“Tf the French would start wrapping bread, or the Chinese 
got interested in toilet tissues,” said a B.C. forestry official 
recently, “we could open 20 more kraft mills in B.C.” 


To supply its combined mills, Celanese obtained its second 
Tree Farm Licence (No. 23) covering 860,000 acres of useable 
forest along the Arrow Lakes and north of Revelstoke. It also 
bought and operated two old sawmills, one at Castlegar, the 
other at Nakusp, the future centre of its woods operations in 
the area. Yet oddly, though these inland settlements badly 
needed new industry, they viewed Celanese’s coming with the 
same trepidation that Rupert and Terrace had shown. Basis of 
their fear was that Celanese would scrap the old sawmills they’d 
bought and build new ones elsewhere. Or that their super- 
efficiency would make it impossible for small operators to make 
a living. 

In vain did company agents assure them that their interests 
would be respected, their jobs safe. No one believed them. 
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Old ways died hard. 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA SAWMILLS. 
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In 1958 construction began on the $50 million combined 
pulp-sawmill two miles upstream from Castlegar. Profiting from 
its costly lesson at Rupert, Celanese this time hired the world- 
famed pulp mill engineers, H. A. Simons Ltd., of Vancouver, 
to oversee much of the design. To the locals however, it was the 
sawmill which fascinated. They watched in awe as the scaffolding 
went up, pilings were driven, trainloads of equipment began 
arriving. 

What a size, they whispered! Other mills did well to make 
10 million board feet of lumber a year. This one would probably 
do that much every month! 

In early 1961, as the mills neared completion, the wild 
rumors began flying: the company was buying up land all over 
town; it was importing all mill hands from New Brunswick; all 
the lumber made in the mill would be sold right in Castlegar 
at cut-rate prices, to ruin local dealers; soon, anyone who 
wanted to build a house would pay sky-high prices to Celanese 
for the lot, then pay another fortune for the lumber. 

And all that talk about helping the community was baloney. 
The company wanted only one thing: that almighty dollar. 

The rumor-mongers were sure they were right when it was 
announced the old mills at Nakusp and Castlegar would be 
closed. But they were astounded when the company said it 
would honor all union agreements, giving first choice of jobs 
in the new mill to senior men from the old mills, or woods jobs 
for those who desired. In addition, old timers who had been 
with Celanese only a few years, would be given pensions and 
medical benefits. 

“We could hardly believe it,” said Ernie Brunner of 
Nakusp, then 62 years old. “We expected to work till we 
dropped. Then that first pension check came in and we breathed 
easy again.” Lloyd Gibson, 64, feared his pension would never 
pay for his ailing wife’s medical bills. “But I never even saw a 
bill,” he marvelled. 

Meanwhile, the training program was on in Castlegar and 
since the sawmill was so new, it was the obvious classroom. 


“We took 30 men into the mill one morning and told them 
to pick out the jobs they wanted,” recalls a supervisor. “And 
that was that.” It wasn’t, quite. The supervisors had to run the 
first batch of logs through themselves, while the men sat and 
watched, laughing gleefully every time the bosses goofed. “Soon, 
to our relief they took over,” said the supervisor. “And things 
ran a lot smoother.” 

Training went on for two months, first on the day shift, 
then on nights, during which period very little lumber was 
produced. Most of the workers were Doukhobors, of a non- 
radical sect. In the old mills they had worked out elaborate 
hand-signals to enable them to converse over the deafening roar 
of machinery. Now, even though some of their manual skills 
were automated, they could not forget the habits of a lifetime. 
John Lebadoff, a big Russian, had a really tough time. 

“Didn’t you hear me?” he would bellow at an impassive 
machine. “I said to roll that damn log over this way!” 

But things gradually settled down. The men studied their 
new craft, wrote exams, became foremen, earned bigger pay. 
Even the die-hard traditionalists admitted they could now do 
much more work than before, and without the old strain. The 
mill was clean and planned for safety, that was part of it. Also, 
in the old mills, there had been one key man, the sawyer. If he 
had a hangover or a bad toothache and didn’t show up, nobody 
worked. Now there were six men on each shift who could—and 
did—substitute for the sawyer. So they were all sure of earning 
a day’s pay every time they left home. They were, well, happy. 

The pulp mill had been going through similar trials. But 
experienced men had poured in from the surrounding country- 
side to augment the locals in the craft of producing kraft pulp. 
Men had also come from as far away as the Maritimes, and 
though the towering mountains were strange, the good money 
helped assuage their loneliness. 

They, too, found life quite bearable. 

The last of Celanese’s great pioneering beginnings was on 
its way to becoming another settled Canadian institution. 


THE REALIZATION 


On July 1, 1963, while fireworks and civic galas were 
happily heralding the 96th anniversary of Confederation, a new 
Canadian company came into being. 

Its name was Chemcell (1963) Limited, and like most 
Celanese titles it closely indicated the nature of its operations. 
This one stressed the year when the only two firms in Canada 
manufacturing and selling cellulose acetate pooled their re- 
sources: Canadian Chemical of Edmonton and Canadian 
Celanese, of Drummondville. 

Its formation meant that the Celanese Corporation of 
America now had two separate companies in Canada, joined 
only at the top: Columbia Cellulose, a forest products firm on 
the west coast; and Chemcell, east of the Rockies, with its chem- 
icals centre in Edmonton and its fibres centre in Drummondville. 

Chemcell had already partially fulfilled one dream of its 
parent company: it was 41% Canadian-owned and totally 
Canadian-managed. But for a dismal lack of confidence shown 
by Canadian shareholders in the merger itself, the controlling 
interest might have been held in Canada. As it was, the Celanese 
Corporation had to pump in more money to make up for this 
want of enthusiasm. 

Columbia Cellulose, which had split off in 1959, was still 
87% owned by the Celanese Corporation. But its energetic 
young president, Paul M. Marshall, former executive assistant 
to the minister of national defence, was only awaiting his op- 
portunity to offer more equity to Canadians. 

His reluctance to make this move till conditions were just 
right was understandable in view of the troubles experienced 
after 20% of the common stock was sold to Canadians in 1952. 
Desperately in need of more working capital due to the unex- 
pected set-backs and unable to pass the hat around among some 
7,000 shareholders, the company had been forced not only into 
huge bank loans but into seeking help from Celanese as well. 
This was forthcoming not once but several times, even though 
the parent company was in deep financial trouble itself. 

“Without their magnificent support and encouragement, we 
would never have survived,” says Chairman M. W. Mackenzie. 
“They’ve been the best of good neighbours to Canada.” 

But both companies did survive, and both had substantial 
Canadian ownership. And in surviving, they had wrought tre- 
mendous changes in their bailiwicks. 


PRINCE RUPERT 


The relationship between Celanese and Prince Rupert had 
begun badly. Having brought a $45 million industry to the area 
and provided good jobs for 750, the company was hurt that it 
wasn’t better received. The townsfolk, for their part, viewed the 
mill eight miles south of them as a place apart, uninterested in 
their welfare. If it should close down, many averred, very little 
would be changed as far as they were concerned. 

This attitude changed abruptly when a strike closed the 
mill in November, 1956. 

“We’d made the mistake of believing that our fortunes still 
lay with fishing and canning,” says Jack Lindsay, a prosperous 
auto and truck dealer in Prince Rupert. “But with the bottom 
dropping out of our town before our eyes, we saw it was the 
pulp mill, with its steady payroll, which was our real support.” 

During the strike, company heads repaired ruptured lines 
of communication and endeared themselves to the business 
community by keeping them informed of the progress of 
negotiations with the union. Thus when the strike ended in 
February, a new year and an entirely new era had dawned. 
“The company heads and ourselves had made contact,” says 
Lindsay. “We were on a first-name basis.” 

Today that contact is much solider. Columbia Cellulose 
does not have to mention how convenient it is to have a thriving 
city so near at hand, with all the facilities and services the firm 
itself would otherwise have to provide. Nor does the city have 
to express its gratitude that the mill pays more than half 
Rupert’s school taxes, or that mill employees take on far more 
than their share of welfare work, youth guidance and other 
civic chores. It even sees the scholarships the company provides 
and the $30,000 donated for the new civic swimming pool not 
as the crumbs from a rich resident’s table—as it once thought — 
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MAIN STREET OF PRINCE RUPERT. 
Less time for pool but a tripling of traffic. 


but rather as the maximum contributions a struggling firm 
could make. 

“The mill has been good for our town,” says Mayor Peter 
Lester, a former company employee. “We’ve had troubles, but 
even while we argued our community was almost doubling in 
size. You can’t ignore that kind of growth.” One indication of 
this pulp-fostered growth could be seen in traffic statistics. In 
1951, when fishing was king, some 1,100 cars were registered in 
Rupert. By early 1964, this had almost tripled, to 3,200 cars. 

Another source of pride was that the research labs at the 
Rupert mill did all the pulp work for the entire world-wide 
organization of the Celanese Corporation. Where once the drive 
for a purer pulp might have brought only yawns, it was now 
followed with absorbing interest, since most realized the city’s 
future might depend on the superiority of its pulp. 

Deeply interested in pulp research also was the only U.S. 


citizen still with the mill: Mervin Martin, technical advisor to 
the mill manager, and the man who had originally suggested 
locating the plant at Rupert. An erudite scientist whose hobby 
was making his own clothes from the fibres up, Martin was 
looked up to almost as the city’s father. To one young man, he 
was even closer. 

“Tm doubly grateful to Mervin,” says Peter Moroz, 
proprietor of La Gondola Restaurant on the main street. “I’m 
married to one of his beautiful daughters and my own prosperity 
has come about through that steady payroll he brought here.” 

Another businessman, Bill Murray, owner of the spanking 
new Crest Motel, had a slightly different viewpoint, possibly 
because he doubled as Speaker of the British Columbia Legis- 
lature. “Columbia Cellulose has done such a good job that the 
only criticism many have is that it’s an American outfit getting 
rich on Canada’s natural resources,” he declared. “But as we 
know, it’s not getting rich, and if anything it’s improving our 
forest resources. Arid it doesn’t own the Tree Farm Licence. 
We could cancel its permit at any time. These things are not 
generally realized.” 

Not generally known, either, he claimed, was that Columbia 
Cellulose was chiefly responsible for the prosperity of many 
independent operators, by helping them to get started and pro- 
viding a market for their logs and wood-chips. As proof of this, 
many loggers who had resented Columbia at first were now 
urging it to build a sawmill in Rupert to use timber too good 
for pulp. But the company had taken a different tack: it had 
asked the B.C. government for extension of the size of TFL 
No. 1 not for a sawmill but for a new $70 million kraft 
pulp mill in Prince Rupert. In late 1964, 60% of the asked-for 
new limits were granted, and the company started plans for a 
kraft mill to be operating by 1967. 

“Of course this will mean that other new industries will 
probably come into Rupert as well, bringing more jobs and 
more opportunity to the area,” said Murray. “And it will give 
Terrace a big boost too.” 


TERRACE 


TRAIN-LOAD OF LOGS LEAVING TERRACE, B.C. 
Six thousand more carloads and no need for bunkhouses. 
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Terrace had already had one big boost from Columbia 
Cellulose. It had mushroomed from a village of 1,500 in 1950 
to a thriving town of 7,500. Its assessment had risen by 800%, 
its annual building program by 1,000%. From an isolated dot 
on the map, it had become a business hub of a whole region, 
with daily trains and planes and good roads radiating in all 
directions. 

The cause of this startling resurgence was the nature of 
the forest-management program Columbia had initiated. 

Prior to 1950, all logging had been of cedar and spruce, 
the best lumber-type trees. But to get to even the closest stands 
of these trees required roads, and even bad roads cost good 
money. Many a logger went broke before even reaching the 
timber he wanted, or went so far into debt for working capital 
that he never recovered. 

Winter-cutting was unheard of, for if the roads were bad 
in summer they were impossible in winter. So Terrace was only 
a fair-weather town in its early days, inhabited all summer by 
rootless young men who lived in bunkhouses and who vanished 
southwards like the birds when the first white flakes came down. 
The small permanent population spent its winters mainly on 
unemployment insurance, watching the snow thicken on the 
terraces which gave the town its name. 

Columbia Cellulose radically altered this pattern at one 
stroke by building good roads into different areas of TFL No. 1. 
The cost was heavy, averaging $15,000 a mile and in muskeg 
or mountain terrain going as high as $40,000. But for the first 
time, they made it possible for loggers to work full time at their 
profession. This in turn induced them to forsake bunkhouse life 
and build homes in Terrace. 

Today, there are no bunkhouses left. Only street after 
street of fine houses, with all the schools, hospitals and retail 
services a modern community expects. 

“It took an outfit with a lot of money to do what Columbia 
Cellulose has done for our town,” says MLA Dudley Little, son 
of the founder of Terrace. “And when I hear the company being 
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criticized just for being big, I see red. Without Columbia, we’d 
be nothing.” 

In addition to new roads, CC introduced a new system of 
contract logging. Private operators could take their choice: be 
“stump to dump” operators, cutting on company limits, using 
company roads but their own equipment, and be paid for what 
they produced; or entirely independent, on their own limits, 
with Columbia a sure market for their logs. 

“It gave us a chance to build up our own equities, since we 
didn’t have to go broke building roads,” says Bill McRae, head 
of the thriving Terrace concern, Skeena Forest Products. McRae 
was the first sawmill operator to sell wood-chips to Columbia, 
in 1961. This market opened up a new avenue of profit, for it 
meant that sawmills could sell the waste products they normally 
had to burn. 

“Columbia has done what it set out to do: treated its 
forests as a perpetual crop, made use of everything it cut,” 
says McRae. ““They’ve really opened our eyes to what intelligent 
forest management can mean.” 

Another Columbia practice which has opened loggers’ eyes 
is its fire-fighting methods. Columbia accepts full responsibility 
for fires on its acreages, a serious undertaking since B.C. law 
demands that when a blaze starts every company employee— 
down to cooks and clerks—must help fight it. In 1958, a bad 
year for fires all over B.C., some 8,000 acres of TFL No. 1 
went up in smoke, even though CC’s whole crew of 500 men 
tried for six weeks to halt the destruction. 

“Now we send up helicopters after every storm to spot and 
douse blazes before they can spread,” explains Cedric Telford, 
CC woods manager in Terrace. “It’s cut our fire losses to almost 
zero.” In 1963, CC men stopped a blaze threatening Terrace 
itself. 

Columbia Cellulose’s method of cutting in great blocks— 
leaving healthy stands of trees upwind to re-seed cut areas— 
ensures perpetual crops of fine timber. Where this does not take 
place naturally, Columbia plants seedlings from its Terrace 


nurseries, some 250,000 each year. CC botanists are also 
studying varieties which may be as valuable a generation hence 
as hemlock is today, including some not even tested by the B.C. 
government. 

By such experiments they have reduced the re-growth 
period from the accepted 143 years to as low as 90 years. This 
allows CC to cut more without danger of over-cutting, a vital 
factor to a province rapidly running short of accessible timber 
preserves. 

These tactics, of course, are invisible to tourists and non- 
woodsmen, who are sometimes appalled by what seems to be 
wholesale destruction of forests. “They don’t realize that what 
they’re witnessing are the best forest techniques ever conceived,” 
says Lloyd Johnstone, head of a Terrace truck agency. “Nor 
that what they take to be healthy trees may be old ones ready 
to fall with the first breeze. We now ship 6,000 carloads a year 
of over-aged logs which would rot on the forest floor if the CC 
mil] at Rupert wasn’t there.” 

What tourists do see and appreciate are the 600 miles of 
good roads CC has built into previously inaccessible country, 
and which anyone is welcome to use. “They’ve opened up so 
much land for hunting, fishing and prospecting that we’ve 
become a tourist centre,” enthuses Joe Shutznick, Terrace barber 
who doubles as a guide. “CC gets nothing out of this but good- 
will, but it certainly does wonders for Terrace.” 

One tragicomic result of the road-building program how- 
ever came when one of the roads pushed into an Indian Village 
on the Nass River coincidental with the opening of a govern- 
ment hospital there. Within a week the hospital was jammed— 
with auto-accident victims. CC also rents small acreages from 
the Kitsumgallum tribe and employs many Indians in its woods 
and pulp operations. 

Columbia Cellulose’s impact on the region has been so 
great that many residents can’t begin to enumerate the benefits. 
But lack of words has never been a fault with Donald Gordon, 
president of the Canadian National Railways, which reaps some 


$3 million each year from the Edmonton-Prince Rupert section 
of its line alone. 

“Though the CNR line to Rupert operated at peak capacity 
during the war, the post-war years witnessed a gradual decline,” 
Mr. Gordon declared recently. “Columbia Cellulose, which set 
up its huge pulp mill at Prince Rupert and its woods operation 
at Terrace in the early fifties, has brought a new, permanent 
prosperity to the entire region. 

“For Rupert it has provided a year-round industry to 
supplement the seasonal fishing trade. For the CNR it has 
meant a substantially-increased two-way traffic—logs and chips 
moving from Terrace to Rupert, wood pulp moving from Rupert 
to Columbia Cellulose’s sister plant at Edmonton. 

“Tt has also resulted in steady, ever-increasing revenue for 
the Canadian National Railways. Before Columbia Cellulose 
came, three freight trains a week supplied all the area’s needs. 
Now fast freights operate daily, enabling the CNR not only to 
meet the demands of Columbia Cellulose but to give greatly 
improved service to the whole area. This stepped-up activity has 
been reflected in increased employment, the opening up of the 
country and a host of side benefits to the entire region.” 
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CASTLEGAR 


“The smell hits you as you come down over the mountain 
from Grand Forks, and you know you are in pulp country,” 
said the opening lines of a 1964 article by Al Fotheringham in 
the Vancouver Sun. “The smell, of course, is bothersome only 
to visitors. To residents of Castlegar that’s the odour of money 
drifting in on the breeze...” 

Another astute newsman, Burt Campbell, editor of the 
Castlegar News, had made the same discovery. He had learned 
that the riches wafting down his native valley came from 212 
million acres of Columbia Cellulose land, of which only one- 
third was productive timber land. And of that one-third, barely 
half was mature, ready-to-cut trees. His wonderment was at 
CC’s audacity in installing a $50 million mill in an area which 
promised to yield so little. Yet the proof was there for all to 
see: Columbia was working three shifts a day, pouring out fine 
kraft pulp and great quantities of dressed lumber and causing 
Castlegar to blossom beyond its wildest dreams. 

“Some years back a Vancouver engineering firm calculated 
that by 1972 Castlegar might have as many as 2,300 people,” 
Campbell chuckles. “And here we are, with a population of 
more than 2,600 already. The confounding of these experts is 
due almost entirely to Columbia Cellulose.” 

But prosperity aside, he wondered, how was CC managing 
to do the seemingly impossible? Were they ruthlessly despoiling 
the verdant slopes of the Arrow Lakes to meet mill quotas? 
Was this just a super-efficient high-grading, which would leave 
the land as arid as the surface of the moon in a few years? 

In a thorough study he found that CC was cutting only its 
lawful quotas, paying good stumpage rates, being extremely 
conscientious about reforestation. It did its own re-planting and 
split the costs of insect control with the province. And in a 
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CASTLEGAR ON THE COLUMBIA, SITE 
FIRST INLAND PULPMILLIN B.C. 
Lost bank accounts found and experts confounded. 


OF THE 


high-hazard fire area, CC had a fire-fighting system so efficient 
that losses were less than 0.01% of its total acreage. 

CC had also laid more than 400 miles of good roads into 
its sprawling limits. Having seen some of the slopes these roads 
climbed, Campbell could only guess at their cost. One road was 
now part of the main highway to Revelstoke, replacing an old 
bush trail that was torture to drive. It allowed the thousands of 
motorists to spend more time enjoying the magnificent scenery 
and less on the potholes in their path. It was reassuring to know 
this scenery would always be kept intact. 

But if Columbia wasn’t over-cutting, where did all the 
wood come from to keep the mills roaring round the clock? 

The answer was that Columbia cut only two-thirds of its 
needs on its own acreage. The rest, as Campbell noted at the 
end of his feature article, “is purchased from independent 
operators outside the TFL, and pulp chips are purchased from 
sawmills as far away as Cranbrook and Midway, and are also 
manufactured as a by-product of the company’s sawmill here.” 

In other words, CC was performing the impossible by 
augmenting its own supplies with those from all over southern 
B.C., providing work and cash for many an area. It also used 
more of each tree than had ever been used before, even 
processing bark for “hog fuel” to fire the boilers. Even so, CC’s 
pulp mill technicians were still not satisfied. 

“Some day we may wince to recall we burned tree bark, 
since it undoubtedly contains many valuable products,” explains 
one CC chemist. “But we don’t yet know how to extract them 
economically. One day we may use every scrap of log. Then the 
province will really get its money’s worth out of its forests.” 

But though total use of trees was still a future hope, present 
reality was pretty bright. About 650 men worked in the mills 
at Castlegar, 300 more in CC’s woods division at Nakusp and 
another 250 worked for independent operators on TFL No. 23 
north of Revelstoke. Previously the whole area had not employed 
more than 300 men. 

The abundance of high-paying jobs had created other 


problems however. “I can’t even hire a man for a day’s work 
any more,” grumbled Walter Maxwell, a hardware dealer in 
Nakusp since 1932. “Every able-bodied male in town is off 
making his fortune in the woods.” But Dr. Fred Maxfield, 
Nakusp’s physician, was wryly pleased: “I’ve recently had young 
‘jacks come in and pay me for bringing them into the world 
years ago. It’s like finding a bank account you’d mislaid.” 

Castlegar was booming like Nakusp, yet was free of the 
gold-rush aura of other boom towns. One reason was that the 
lots bought by CC in the town were being sold to all comers at 
the original cost price, thus keeping real estate within reach of 
the average man. And CC was not selling its lumber in Castlegar 
as had been feared. Most of it went to the nearby United States. 
Local lumber dealers’ sales had skyrocketed however, and would 
rise still faster when the 2,500 construction workers arrived to 
build the Arrow Dam, four miles upstream. 

The homes CC’s own people had built for themselves had 
undoubtedly raised the quality of all homes in Castlegar. And 
the pulp mill’s insistence on its employees having at least Grade 
12 education had provided a great impetus to schooling in the 
area. Already a new Junior College was planned for Castlegar. 
Its site was a lofty bluff overlooking the confluence of the 
Kootenay and Columbia rivers. On a clear day, students would 
be able to see their whole futures spread out before them. 

Included in that future would certainly be the kraft mills 
which will follow CC inland to such places as Prince George, 
Fort St. John, Kamloops, Houston and Quesnel. Some of these 
would be integrated mills, requiring their owners to manage 
their forests on the same perpetual basis that CC had pioneered. 

All of them would require bright young Canadians to 
safeguard their forest heritages. It was a foregone conclusion 
that many of these would come from the Junior College. 

“Who knows?” says Burt Campbell. “With the college for 
theory and the mill on its doorstep for practical work, Castlegar 
could become the training centre for the whole B.C. forest 
industry.” 
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Two thousand miles apart 


LIQUIFIED GASES 
IN STORAGE 
AT EDMONTON. 


it all one big family. 


PREPARATION OF FIBRES 
AND FABRICS AT DRUMMONDVILLE 


Since the 1963 merger, Chemcell’s plants at Edmonton and 
Drummondville had become—for all practical purposes—a 
single unit, despite the 2,000-mile space between the buildings. 
Or rather, the fibres sections of both had merged. The chemicals 
end of the complex was still almost a separate entity. It tied in 
with the making of acetate, but sold many other chemicals as 
well. For to produce economically, you must produce in 
quantity. 

How it tied in with the fibres operation of both plants had 
been described by the Hugh Mackay & Co. pamphlet in 1959: 
“There are five chemicals involved,” explained the pamphlet: 

(1) Pure cellulose 

(2) Acetic acid 

(3) Acetic anhydride 

(4) Cellulose acetate 

(5) Acetone 

“Process A mixes 1, 2 and 3 to get 4, a white flakey sub- 
stance like ground coconut. Process B takes these flakes, 
dissolves them in No. 5 and pumps the resulting liquid through 
a thing like a watering-can sprinkler. The thin streams of liquid 
that come out fall through a cylinder of hot air and solidify 
into threads. These threads are cellulose acetate fibre. one of 
the most widely used synthetics in the textile industry.” 

Except for minor changes in the chemicals, this was the 
process the Dreyfus brothers had invented. It took two plentiful 
resources—trees and oil—which Canada once exported raw for 
other countries to refine and profit from, and upgraded them 
into a substance many times their original value. 

On this simple process, now familiar to high school chem- 
istry students, the Dreyfus brothers had laboured half their 
lifetimes. But it had been worth it, as at least 9,000 Celanese 
employees in three provinces would testify. 

Other processes, some of them Dreyfus inventions, others 
developed since their deaths, were making similar upward trans- 
formations in other raw materials. One of these was a chemical 
with the jaw-breaking name of “pentaerythritol”, the commercial 
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production process of which was perfected by the Edmonton 
research group. Widely used in the making of paints, plastics 
and powerful explosives, PE—as it is known—cost only two 
cents a pound to make, yet sold in the USA for more than 10 
times this cost. About 22 cents per pound went in transporta- 
tion costs to Canada’s railways, and since Edmonton was the 
world’s largest producer of PE, it was a big source of revenue 
for both lines. 

Other high-value chemicals made at Edmonton from low- 
cost petroleum products were: methanol, used for anti-freezes, 
high-octane aviation fuel, dyestuffs and formaldehyde; propy- 
lene glycol, for hydraulic fluids, printing inks and resins; 
formaldehyde, for making kitchen utensils, radio cabinets, 
counter tops, plywood glues, disinfectants and preservatives; 
acetic acid, for agricultural and photographic chemicals, 
leather-finishing, headache remedies, vitamins, antibiotics; and 
many more. 

In addition, new uses for cellulose acetate itself were 
continually appearing. Besides its main use in most of 
Chemcell’s textiles, it was ideal for wrappings, films, recording 
tapes, toys, lampshades. By a slight modification, it also took 
over the entire Canadian market for cigarette filters—or “tow” 
as it is called in the trade—from an American firm. 

The tri-acetate was made into flakes at Drummondville, 
shipped to Edmonton for extruding into yarn, then back again 
to eastern markets. This type of fibre, of which Edmonton is 
Canada’s only producer, was called “Arnel.” Used alone or with 
other fibres, it was in great demand for a wide variety of textiles. 

All of these products, developed by Celanese and Chemcell 
research, were benefitting Canada far more than any other 
country. For they were helping Canadians expand industrially, 
giving them the experience, confidence —and in many cases, the 


DRILLING AN EFFLUENT DISPOSAL WELL 
AT EDMONTON. 
For Western engineers, a proud hum on the range. 
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capital and markets—they needed to set up their own manu- 
facturing concerns. 

For the university-trained technicians, Chemcell had done 
even more. In addition to the 40-odd Edmonton researchers — 
seven of whom were Ph.D.’s from western universities — 
Chemcell had provided good-paying posts for more than 110 
Canadian engineers. F. H. Friesen, the plant manager at 
Edmonton, for example, was a graduate of the University of 
Alberta’s class of °49. A. E. Egglestone, technical manager of 
the plant, graduated from the U. of A. in 1950. Both have 
similar ideas regarding the benefits Chemcell has brought them. 

“Tt’s given hundreds of us western engineers the chance 
to work at our specialties right here at home,” they both claim. 
“Without Chemcell, we’d either have to work in the east or take 
jobs probably as rough-necks in the oil fields out here.” These 
opportunities have also been broadened by the other firms which 
have followed Chemcell to Alberta, such as Western Chemicals, 
Monsanto, Naugatuck, Fiberglas, Pacific Resins, CIL, Rheem 
and many others. 

As westerners, these engineers could appreciate the whole- 
hearted way company officials had integrated themselves into 
Alberta life, their interests in everything from school boards 
to chambers of commerce. They were also proud of Chemcell’s 
flawless record of labour harmony. Even automation, the night- 
mare looming ahead for many industries, was no foreseeable 
problem for Chemcell since its Edmonton complex had been 
automated from the start. 

The one field out of many in which Chemcell’s community 
spirit was most evident was its efforts to prevent pollution of 
the North Saskatchewan River. Working with provincial en- 
gineers, Chemcell had spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
trying to render the “effluent” (waste) from the plant harmless 
before letting it run into the stream. A large portion of its total 
acreage was devoted to “settling ponds” to clear this waste first. 

These efforts, though successful, were known to be only 
temporary measures. Early in 1964, the permanent solution was 


found: a 4,000-foot well on Chemcell acreage, into which all 
wastes are now poured, to purify themselves by filtering through 
deep layers of limestone. From now on, no odour or pollution 
of rivers or fields can be charged to Chemcell. 

“As a westerner, with the interests of the whole west at 
heart,” says union leader Neil Reimer, “I can only say I’m 
happy Chemcell settled here. They’ve really made things hum 
on the range.” 


Because of its late re-entry to the Celanese family, Canadian 
Celanese could not yet estimate exactly how much of its bur- 
geoning prosperity was due to the merger itself. 

The advantages of merging were obvious. 

“We've moved up from the elementary producer stage into 
a world-wide orbit of chemistry, fibres, propellants, polymers 
and all their associated lines,” says Clifford Hargreaves, former 
weaving superintendent and now vice-president in charge of all 
Canadian Celanese manufacturing. “We’re in the big league, 
with all the scope and opportunities this new status affords.” 

The disadvantages were mainly those inevitably connected 
with bigness: a certain stifling of the private initiative on which 
Canadian Celanese had thrived; the inability of some employees 
to adjust to new practices; the fracturing of personal contacts. 

But most of these difficulties had been safely adjusted, and 
the outstanding advantage—working with your competitor in- 
stead of against him—was showing profits. In its first year 
Canadian Celanese had done almost 20% more business. 

The city of St. Jean exhibited one kind of benefit the merger 
had caused. Though only a short drive from Drummondville it 
had been tied in with Edmonton, not Drummondville. For the 
St. Jean plant was a “beaming” shop, which took the small 
“cheeses” of yarn from Edmonton and wound them on the huge 
beams required by weavers. Now that, St. Jean was part of 
Canadian Celanese, the beaming could be done more econom- 
ically at Edmonton, and St. Jean took another more important 
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role: it became the upholstery-weaving centre for Chemcell, 
employing hundreds more Quebeckers. 

Sorel, too, benefitted from the merger. As a result of the 
specialization now possible, this St. Lawrence River city—once 
only a heavy-industry and shipbuilding centre—had become 
Chemcell’s carpet-manufacturing centre. Of the 800 employees, 
most of whom trained on the job, many were women, the plant 
being one of the few places where une jeune fille could earn a 
marriage dowry. 

“Tt will be the making of Sorel as it has been of our city,” 
said many citizens of Drummondville. 

Chemcell also enlarged operations at such Quebec towns 
as Coaticook, Valleyfield and Montmagny, providing work for 
another 1,000 men and women. Its greatest effect however was 
on Drummondville. 

“We can now make long-range plans,” say Maurice Jones, 
the plant manager. “Why, we’re as close now to markets in 
Japan, Venezuela and Mexico as we once were to Montreal. 
There’s no limit to our future.” 

His sentiments were echoed by The Honorable Jean-Luc 
Pepin, Member of Parliament for Drummond-Arthabaska, 
where Drummondville lies. 

“The company is wise in keeping up with technological 
developments and adapting its production to new market re- 
quirements,” said Mr. Pepin. “The whole population is grateful 
for that... Is there any doubt that the policies to be followed 
by companies like Celanese in the heart of French Canada will 
greatly influence the future of the province and of the country?” 
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GIRL “DOFFING” SPINNING FRAME 
AT A QUEBEC MILL. 
A chance for a dowry and a much closer Japan 


Les personnes qui préféreraient recevoir la version 
francaise n’ont qu’a en faire la demande a: 
CHEMCELL (1963) LIMITED 

EDIFICE DE LA BANQUE CANADIENNE 
IMPERIALE DU COMMERCE 

1155 OUEST, BOULEVARD DORCHESTER, 
MONTREAL, P. QUE., CANADA 


